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it. Ch'en Ching-chi placed his hand upon the coffin and so
they came to the beginning of East Street. There Hsi-mgn
Ch'ing, in accordance with the Rites, called upon Abbot Wu
of the Temple of the Jade King to set up the portrait. The
Abbot wore a gown embroidered with a scarlet stork, a hat of
the Nine Thunders, and a pair of orange-coloured shoes. In
his hand was an ivory tablet. He rode in a sedan-chair carried/
by four men. He advanced towards the coffin, bearing the
large portrait of the Lady of the Vase. Ch'en Ching-chi knelt
down and the procession halted. Then, while all listened
attentively, the Abbot began to read.

"This is the dead lady of Hsi-men, officer of the Royal
Guard. She was born at noon on the fifteenth day of the first
month of the year Hsin Wei^ and departed this life, very early
in the morning of the seventeenth day of the ninth month of
the seventh year of the reign Cheng Ho. She lived for twenty-
seven years. The glorious dead was an excellent lady of high
degree, most beautiful of wives. Nature endowed her with a
loveliness like that of flowers and the moon. Her disposition
was as fragrant as the orchid. In temper and behaviour, she
was gentle and sweet; in character, agreeable and harmonious.
And as she was wise and gentle when in her own family, so,
after her marriage, she lived most perfectly with her husband.
A child she bore, like the jade of Lan-t*ien, but he drooped as
the blossom of an orchid. We hoped that a hundred years of
happy life might be before her, but, alas^ she lived but twenty-
seven. As the bright moon always fades, so the treasures of this
world easily elude us. She, this excellent lady, died suddenly,
for whether we die young or live to old age is for the Fates
to decide.

"Now we bear her coffin through the streets, and mourning
banners wave in the breeze. Her worthy husband laments
before her bier, and her household, here in the street, are
broken-hearted. So deep is their affection that they can never
forget her. But lest, being dead, the remembrance of her
appearance should be dimmed, we, who unworthily assume
this hat and these ornaments of the Taoist faith, unworthily
because we failed to restore her to health, can only, with all
due reverence, follow the traditions of our ancestors and set
forth her portrait for exhibition.